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‘Il believe that 
the habit of cooper- 
ation which farmers 
have acquired is the 
biggest reason for 
optimism regarding 
the future of Ameri- 
can agriculture’ 


H.R.Tolley 
Acting Administrator, AAA 





. HERE'S an idea we pass on 

from an alert and public-— 
spirited homemaker who visited 
Washington with other farm women 
from Kansas recently. Farm wo- 
men in her community recognize 
this homemaker as an intelligent 
and well-trained housekeeper 
who can pass unbiased judgment 
on the quality and usefulness 
of foods and products for the 
home. When one of the progres— 


Sive grocers in her town is 
offered a new line, he asks for 
a sample and promptly sends this 
sample around to the homemaker 
for her test of its qualities. 
Her report back to the grocer 
largely influences his decision 
to stock or not to stock the 
new line. Not every home- 
maker has the time to equip her-— 
self sufficiently to make ade- 
quate tests of the quality of 
products. Maybe there are 
groups of homemakers, acquaint-— 
ed with trained specialists in 
local schools or colleges, who 
could interest their grocers in 
soliciting the advice of these 
specialists on new products, as 
the Kansas grocer does with his 


homemaker neighbor. 


= 


"When I buy tomato juice", 


queries a city consumer, 
"am I paying part of my money 
for water? Are there any regu- 
lations as to the amount of 
water that can be added to the 
pure tomato?" 


DEFINITION of tomato juice 
by the Food and Drug Adminis— 
"Canned tomato 


tration reads: 


juice is the unconcentrated, 
pasteurized product, consisting 
of the liquid, with a substan-— 
tial portion of the pulp, ex- 
pressed from ripe tomatoes, with 
or without the application of 
heat and with or without the 
addition of salt." 
cally, they add that no water 


may be added. 


Categori- 


fo ONE COOPERATIVE is working 

out a new service for local 
consumers. 
list 
various kinds of foods which 
are sold under Government grade 


It is preparing a 


of merchants who carry 


labels and which the cooperative 
itself does not handle. This 
list, will be 
given to each member who wants 
a quality guide to values. Co- 
operators who would like to get 
an over-all picture of the grad— 
ing work of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics will find it 


when completed, 


in a mimeographed bulletin, "The 
Consumer and the Standardiza-— 
tion of Farm Products", which 
that Bureau will mail without 
charge. 


"WE hear so much about poi- 

sonous sprays on fruits and 
vegetables", writes a middle— 
western reader, "that I wondered 
whether the sprays used in home 
gardens might not be poison. 
Which of the sprays’ usually 
recommended to home gardeners 
are poisonous, and when it is 


necessary to use poisonous ones 











how can the poison be removed 
from the vegetables?" 


ANSWERING this query, ex- 
perts in the Department of Agri- 
culture remind us that sprays 
are recommended for two purposes 
(1) For control- 
ling plant diseases, and (2) 
for killing insects. 


in the garden: 


SPRAYS recommended only for 
controlling plant 


such as Bordeaux mixture, are 


diseases, 
not poisonous. Insecticides 
usually contain poison, but they 
vary in intensity from varieties 
which would not be dangerous to 
human beings in the 
used for spraying, all the way 


amounts 


to lead arsenate which combines 
the poison of both lead and 
arsenic and is not recommended 
for the use of gardeners at all. 


RECOMMENDED as __insecti- 
cides for home gardeners are 
dusts and sprays made of derris 
root, pyrethrum, natural or syn- 
thetic cryolite, and 
arsenate. Of these, 
pounds of derris and pyrethrun 


calciun 
the conm- 


when applied as recommended by 
Government experts, should not 
leave harmful residues on the 
arsenate 
do con- 


vegetable. Calcium 

and cryolite, though, 
tain poison and are recommended 
only with the reservation that 
the poison should not be used 
after the on the 
plant of fruit or foliage which 


appearance 
will be consumed. 


FOR full directions in the 
use of these dusts and sprays 
against the principal garden 
pests, write to the Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine, 
United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, and ask for free 


mimeograph "E-343." 
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Facts 


Where 





Come First 


Before we can find the 


short cuts necessary to cut 


down the expensive distance 


between farmer and 


consumer 


market research must explore 


HY are consumers interested in marketing 
[w| research? 

stand why city people are paying what to 
them seem high prices in the city for prod- 
ucts that are bringing the farmers too small a 


price for decent living. 


THEY want to know whether something 
can't be done to make our transportation more 
direct. They want to know whether something 
can't be done to congestion 
around many markets which makes it impracticable 
for many consumers to buy there. 


relieve traffic 


They want to 
know whether great markets in some of our cities, 
representing such huge investments, give to 
their cities all the service that can be rea- 
Sonably expected in the way of adequate and 
prompt distribution at fair prices. 


ESPECIALLY do they want to know this 
in the case of municipally supported markets or 
market places that receive city aid in any way. 


every ste 
food 


Because they do not under— 
, of 


> of the complex system 
istributior 


CONSUMERS want to know what can be 
done to make small city markets cleaner, better 
They 


want to know what can be done to aid them in a 


supplied, and more efficient generally. 
practical way to know that the kind of products 
they buy are really satisfactory and that they 
are rightly priced in relation to grade, season, 
and other market conditions. 


MARKET RESEARCH, 
cuted, will bring the answers to some of these 


diligently prose- 
questions. In general, market research is aimed 
at showing the way-—-if there is any——toward 
greater efficiency in marketing and in narrow-— 
ing the spread between prices at the farm and 
prices in retail stores, to reduce unfair com- 


petition in the trade, and to provide a steady 


ae 








flow 
farm products wanted by consumers. 


to market of the types and qualities of 
To avoid 
sterility market research must not be content 
merely to ferret out and pile up verified facts, 
important though these facts may be. If the 
full task is to be done the work in market re- 
search will not be complete until definite recon 
mendations for improvement are made. Perhaps 
methods for putting such recommendations into 
practice under varying conditions can be sup- 
To get measurable results, 
will supply as many aids of this practical and 
guiding nature as possible. 


plied. research 


OUTLINING in general terms the objec— 
tives of marketing research is simple. It is 
much more difficult to get accurate facts on 
which to build a sound marketing program that 
will accomplish these objectives. The field of 
marketing is difficult to study. Marketing in- 
cludes many kinds of problems, such as grading 
and packaging at the farm, transportation, stor-— 
age, city wholesaling, jobbing, and retailing, 
and many related problems, such as market news 
and standardization. Each of these in itself is 
a complex problen. 


CONTROVERSIAL questions and marketing 
research are inseparable. For example, we need 
now a scientific study of the physical facili- 
ties in several of our large terminal markets. 
To be of real value these studies must not only 
make much information available but we must be 
prepared to have them lead boldly into the 


question of regulation. 


IMPORTANT controversial issues in mar= 
keting include policies with respect to the 
regulation of large-scale processing and distri- 
bution and the regulation of trade between the 
States by means of health laws, zoning restric— 
tions, and other.kinds of 
Federal, State, and municipal legislation. These 
are only a few of the controversial issues in 


quarantines, taxes, 


this field in which consumers are so seriously 
concerned. We need to find out the degree to 
which the present regulations are being enforced. 
We need to know the economic effects of the laws 
that are enforced in order to reach a sound 
public policy that will benefit both consumers 
and farmers. 


CONSUMERS are interested most directly 
in two kinds of marketing research—studies of 
the consumption of agricultural products and 
studies of standardization and the use of grades. 


= 


Consumption research includes at least thre, 
kinds of studies, those dealing with long=tine 
trends in consumption, including analyses of the 
reasons for shifts in consumption; studies of 
the relation of consumption to such factors as 
the size and composition of the family, and its 
income and nationality, like the Nation-wide 
study of consumer purchases now being conducted 
and studies of variation in consumption tron 
month to month and year to year as related to 
changes in supplies and prices of commodities 
and to changes in consumer incomes. 


MUCH research has been done in this 
general field in the last 10 years or so, but 
certain phases of consumption still need close 
study. 
of competition and substitution between different 
foods, for example. 


Very little is known about the extent 


Detailed and precise infor- 
mation of this kind is necessary to the develop- 
ment of sound policies of production and nar- 
keting. 


PERHAPS consumers are more directly 
concerned with quality grades than with any other 
subject in the field of marketing. So far, a 
large proportion of the grading and inspection 
work of the Federal and State governments is 
But there has 
been substantial progress in building up a pro- 
gram of retail grades for consumers. 


concerned with wholesale grades. 


Many re- 
tail stores are now selling butter, eggs, meats, 
and other foods 
These grades are 
tags, or labels. 


canned fruits and vegetables, 
according to official grades. 
identified by stamps, 


CONSUMER preferences play an important 
We need to know what they are 
as one basis for a sound grading program. Our 


part in grading. 


understanding of consumer preferences should be 
indicating, the price 
differentials which different groups of con- 
Sumers are willing to pay for such characteris- 
firmness, and other factors 
commonly associated with quality. 


specific, for example, 


tics as size, color, 


IT is not possible to base a sound 
grading program on consumer preferences alone 
without some consideration of methods and costs 
of controlling quality at the farm and in the 
process of marketing. The studies of consumer 
preferences should be correlated with research 
in farm management and marketing in order to 
determine what kind of grading system will 
meet the needs of the consumers and will be 
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profitable to the farmers. 


THEN we need to de— 
velop scientific methods of 
neasuring the important qual- 
for the 
purpose of inspection. Much 
progress has been made on such 


ity characteristics 


research. 


CONSUMERS may be di- 
rectly affected by studies of 
the efficiency of marketing 
methods and marketing facili- 
ties. Any substantial 
provements in the efficiency 
of marketing that lead to lower 
marketing costs would be of 
real benefit to 
Such improvements would prob- 
ably lead both to lower food 
prices and to increased food 
consumption. It should be 
possible to do a better job 
of marketing and distributing perishable foods 
in large terminal markets. 


in- 


consumers. 


| ost 04 


; 


Abt iy 


In many cities costs 
of wholesaling and jobbing seem unnecessarily 
high, because of poorly planned facilities and 
lack of proper regulation. Rapid increase in 
the distribution of perishables by motor truck 
has made many of our city marketing facilities 
practically obsolete and has led to serious 
traffic congestion and delays in the market. 
Delays of this kind mean increased spoilage and 
deterioration of perishables, and they add to 
the cost of getting foods from the farm to the 
consumer. 


THESE are only a few.of the most in- 
portant problems in marketing research. They 
are attracting the attention of leading economists 
and marketing specialists. Moreover, there isa 
growing feeling that some of these problems are 
too big and complex for any small group of spe- 
cialists to analyze completely. Many of them 
need to be studied jointly by a number of re- 
search agencies scattered throughout the country. 
Asingle State experiment station has difficulty 
in studying all phases of the marketing prob-— 
lem, both at the farm and in the wholesale 
markets. 


ONE type of attack is illustrated by a 
Study recently begun in New England concerned 





i# 


Consumers want to know whether the great city markets give all the service that can 
be reasonably expected in the way of adequate and prompt distribution at fair prices. 


with the marketing of milk and dairy products. 
Two or three years of intensive work on the part 
of a number of research agencies——including the 
six agricultural experiment stations in New 
England and the Bureau of Agricultural Eco-— 
nomics—have been planned. The study is co— 
ordinated and directed through the New England 
Research Council on Marketing and Food Supply. 
This council, since its organization in 1922, 
has been concerned with the coordination of 
research in agricultural economics in the New 
England States. 


LAST-MINUTE PRICE REPORT 


LATER CHANGES than those reported on 
pages 18 and 19 show retail food prices in— 
creased between May 19 and June 2 by almost 3 
percent. While analysis of these later changes 
must be reserved for the next issue of the GUIDE, 
this large increase was due primarily to an 
increase of nearly 12 percent in fruits and 
vegetables, along with a rise of 1.4 percent in 
the price of meats, mostly in fresh pork cuts 
and lamb, and a seasonal lift of almost 2 per— 
cent in eggs. Higher prices for fruits and 
vegetables are due chiefly to a large jump in 
potato prices supplies 
and to the effect of drought in truck-growing 
areas. 


resulting from short 








PUBLIC ENEMY NQI 
/r) the Al/lrchenr 


ARELESSNESS, Public Enemy Number One in the 
kitchen, is responsible for practically all 
the food—poisoning outbreaks investigated by the 
Federal Food and Drug Administration. Two prev— 
alent types of poisoning are those caused by 
eating food not properly sterilized or refriger-— 
ated, and those caused by extreme carelessness 
in handling household insecticides in the kitchen 
and pantry. 


THE FEDERAL Food and Drug Act forbids 
traffic in any food that is adulterated because 
of added dangerous ingredients, or because it is 
filthy, putrid, or decomposed. The law applies 
to foods shipped from one State to another; to 
foods manufactured, sold, or offered for sale in 
the District of Columbia or any of the Terri- 
tories; and to foods imported into, or exported 
from, the United States. 


UNDER the law, products capable of 
causing food poisoning may be grouped into three 


Food and Drug authorities 
ive five rules for guardin 
against food poisoning 


general classes: First, those that contain added 
poisonous substances, like arsenic or lead: sec. 
ond, those that harbor disease germs, such as 
oysters or milk containing the bacteria of ty- 
phoid fever; third (those that cause the most 
trouble nowadays), foods in which bacteria have 


developed, as in contaminated custard mixtures, 


oFies 


everywhere. Given a medium of growth to their 
liking, the necessary moisture, and a favorable 
temperature, the bacteria multiply rapidly. 
They seem to be especially partial to meat and 
fish, and to cream fillings for cakes and pies. 
Outbreaks of food poisoning at church suppers, 
picnics, and at fairs, especially in the rural 
districts, are almost always caused by insuffi- 
cient refrigeration. 
the temperature is ideal for the growth of harn- 
ful bacteria, stacks of sandwiches piled high to 

await the hour of the church supper or 











family picnic may become a distinct 
menace to health. Custard and crean 
fillings are also an excellent mediun 
for the growth of bacteria, as shown 
by the outbreak of food poisoning a 
year ago in White Plains, N. Y., 
when 700 persons were made ill after 
eating pastries filled with custard 
Or cream mixtures. 





All raw vegetables, whether they are to be eaten 
raw or cooked, should be carefully washed. A 
good rule for washing spinach is to fill two large 
pans with tepid water; douse the spinach first in 
one pan, then the other. Empty both pans and 
refill with tepid water. Douse the spinach again 
in both pans, remove, and cut off the stems. 
Repeat the washing a third time in the third 
change of water, 





On a nice warm day, when 
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Make temperature your guide 
in loading your refrigera- 
tor. Milk, butter, broth, des- 
serts, and milk dishes should 
be placed where tempera- 
ture is lowest, as in (1). Put 
uncooked meats, poultry, and 
covered jars for salad mate- 
rial in the next coldest spot, 
(2); berries and cooked 
meats in (3); cooked vegeta- 
bles, eggs, fats, and left- 
overs in (4); fruits and vege- 
tables in (5). 



























FOOD POISONING of the 
type caused by eating contaminated 
custard and cream fillings, 


to 30 minutes. During the past fis- 
cal year, of the 73 alleged food— 
poisoning outbreaks investi- 
gated, only 7 were diagnosed 
as botulism, and 6 of these 
outbreaks were caused by 
home—canned foods which had 
not been sufficiently pro- 
cessed. 


although it happens only too 
frequently, is rarely fatal. 
Food poisoning of another and 
much more rare type, called 
botulism, is deadly. The 
botulinus bacteria are widely 
scattered throughout the soil, 
but fortunately, the botulism 
poison produced by these bacteria 
can be destroyed by boiling for 20 


OF the remaining 

outbreaks investigated—those 
that eventually proved to be caused 
by food—the food 


Saref cann é 
Careful home canners follow enn 6eeteakented 


the rules for processing 


while in possession 
recommended by the Bureau P 


of Home Economics in Farm- of those preparing 


ers’ Bulletin 1471... Warm it for the table, 
days are working days for and not before or 
bacteria in food which is during interstate 
not properly refrigerated. commerce. Also, 
No. 1 rule for picnickers among those Cut— 
should be to keep food care- breaks caused by 


fully chilled and covered contaminated food, 


until eating time. authorities noted 

two prevalent types 

of poisoning: That caused by eating food not prop— 

erly sterilized or refrigerated, and that caused 

by extreme carelessness in handling house— 
[Concluded on page 22] 
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The California Walnut Growers’ Association has steadily 
built up its control of the marketing of walnuts until it now 
controls close to 90 percent of California's production. 


ARM cooperative leaders are going to join 
with consumer cooperators in celebrating in 
July the fifteenth anniversary of the founding 
of the oldest consumers' cooperative gas and oil 
station, at Cottonwood, Minnesota. Since the 
organization of this cooperative in July 1921 
more than 2,000 similar societies have been 
organized throughout the West. From Cotton- 
wood's 100-gallon business, cooperative distri- 
bution of gas and oil as a whole expanded to 
$40,000,000 in 1935. The original co-op gas 
station reported an increase last year of 31 
percent in business, 91 percent in savings. In 
15 years this cooperative has returned to its 
members more than $60,000 in patronage divi- 
dends. 


* 


FIRST cooperative wholesale to handle 
gas and oil is acting as host at a celebration 
of International Cooperative Day, July 4. At 
that time directors of the Cooperative League of 
the U. S. A. and the National Cooperatives, 
Inc., plan to meet at Glenwood, Minnesota, 
headquarters of the Midland Cooperative, to map 
plans for expansion. National leaders expect to 
join with several thousand Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
and Dakota farmers in the cooperative celebra- 
tion. 


“— o 


Many farmers and consumers are exploring the coopera. 
tive way of making and marketing their necessities gs q 
two-way route to a greater purchasing power and a bet. 
ter living. Farmers look to cooperative purchasing to cyt 
their costs of production and to gain for themselves g 
larger share of consumers’ dollars. Consumers look to 
cooperation to cut their living costs and to make possible 
greater consumption of farm products. From time to time 
we report some of their cooperative activities. 


REPRESENTATIVES of 2 million organized 
consumers will meet in Columbus, Ohio, October 
8, 9, and 10, at the tenth biennial congress of 
the Cooperative League of the U. S. A. This 
convention will bring together managers, edu- 
cational and recreational directors and member 
delegates from farm purchasing co-ops, coopera- 
tive gas stations, grocery stores, bakeries, 
credit unions, creameries, restaurants, apart- 
ment houses, student cooperative eating estab- 
lishments, dormitories, and bookstores, coopera- 
tive insurance companies and hospitals, and sev- 
eral consumer-—owned cooperative mills and con- 
pounding plants. 


* 


. CONSUMER cooperative business in the 
little town of Hermiston, Oregon, with a popu- 
lation of 600, is reported to have totaled 
almost a quarter million dollars in 1935 with 
an additional $250,000 business' transacted 
through marketing cooperatives. The Farm Bu- 
reau Cooperative, dealing in feeds and seeds, 
had gross sales of $147,000 in 1935. The Grange 
Cooperative handled $36,000 worth of lumber, 
hardware, fuel, and implements. Sales of the 
co-op gas station totaled $21,000, and a patron- 
age dividend of 10 percent was paid. A cooper- 
ative cannery and laundry added $5,000 more and 
the cooperative grocery reported sales of $26,- 
000. A community credit union has been estab- 


lished. Turkey and creamery cooperatives were 
the major marketing co-ops. Creation of 4 
cooperative bakery, meat curing plant, and 


tannery is now being considered. 
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HOSIERY WORKERS, organized in the 
American Federation of Hosiery Workers, have 
decided to further educational work in cooper-— 
ation. In a resolution passed unanimously at 
the twenty-fifth Annual Convention in May, this 
organization went on record in favor of such 


work. 
* 


COOPERATIVES have arrived on the can- 
puses of a number of colleges throughout the 
country. Within the last 4 years, 138 college 
co-ops have been organized to serve more than 
32,000 members and do an annual business of over 
$2,750,000. Types of cooperatives include book 
stores, cafeterias, dormitories, cleaning and 
pressing establishments, buying pools, and 
others. At Texas Agricultural and Mechanical 
College in 1932, 12 boys banded themselves to— 
gether to run their own dormitory and buy coop— 
eratively from local retailers. By this year 
their number had swelled to 533, who are saving 
over $80,000 a year by furnishing their own 
rooms and meals for $8 to $10 monthly. They do 
a joint business of $2,000 a week. These 138 
college co-ops now have their own national 
organization, the National Committee on Student 
Cooperatives, with headquarters at the Kimbark 
Cooperative, Chicago Seminary, 
Chicago. 


Theological 


* 


OHIO'S Farm Bureau, at Columbus, has 
just published a guide book on the organization 
and leadership of discussion groups, under the 
title "Cooperative Discussion Circles", price 
10 cents. Clever charts illustrate and simple 
text suggests methods which might be followed 
by such groups. 

* 


THE STORY of cooperative organization 
among the 500,000 farm, fishing, and mining 
families of the little province of Nova Scotia 
is told in a pamphlet recently published by the 
Cooperative League, New York City, "How St. 
Francis Xavier University Educates for Action." 
One cooperative in that province which began in 
1907 with a capital of $343 and had in 1929 a 
turnover of $1,730,000, now owns a store with 
four branches, a bakery, a pasteurizing milk 
plant, and a tailoring establishment. A poor 
fishing group at Port Felix started with a 
Capital of $50 and was able 5 years later to 
Supply funds for the erection and equipment of 


a cooperative lobster factory. In the last 3 


seasons the organized rural groups of eastern 
Nova Scotia pooled orders for about 15,000 tons 
of fertilizer on which they saved $75,000. 
Each year now they charter a ship that brings 
flour and feed to them from Lake Superior with 
a saving on each shipload of about $8,000. 
Behind these developments and many others is the 
Extension Department of the University of St. 
Francis Xavier. 
* 


"THE competition which a well-ordered, 
well-managed cooperative offers the other types 
of producers and distributors is both healthy 
and desirable", says an official of the Coopera- 
tive Food Distributors of America. "If a co- 
operative shows the way to increased service or 
lessened costs of either production or distri- 
bution, such leadership should be espoused and 
welcomed, and not viewed with alarm. For in- 
creased service on the part of any other estab- 
lished competitor leads invariably to increased 
competition and better methods. If the con- 
Sumer as a whole benefits, so does the society 
of which that consumer is a part. For there is 
no law of nature or of man that has ever estab-— 
lished the divine right of accumulating profits 
for profits' sake; profits are in the nature of 
a recompense for a service rendered. Yet the 
service must be rendered, and the recipient 
must be able to pay for it. The opportunity 
for the masses to earn the necessary means for 
purchase must therefore be given; and in many 
respects, the cooperative system would seem, 
according to its proponents, to offer just such 
a means." 

* 

IN WASHINGTON, D. C., a consumers' co- 
operative society composed chiefly of Govern- 
ment employees is sponsoring the establishment 
of a cooperative gasoline station operating on 
Rochdale principles. A few weeks after the 
first announcement, more than a hundred persons 
had subscribed for shares of stock. The station 
will be opened when there are 300 members. Each 
member is to have one vote in the control of the 
organization, regardless of the number of shares 
he has purchased. In addition to gasoline, the 
members plan to supply themselves with oil, 
tires, and accessories. Many of these items 
they will purchase from cooperative wholesales. 
As the gas station prospers and reserves accumu- 
late, these consumers may add the sale of coal, 
fuel oil, and other commodities to their activ— 
ities. 
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Tracking Down 


the Scurvy-fighting 
Vitamin 


HITE RATS carry Vitamin C factories right in 
[w] their own bodies. Researchers were hot on 
the trail of the theory of vitamins when they 
were suddenly detoured by the fact that rats, 
which had proved the most significant measurer 
of nutritional lacks, seemed to live along just 
about as well without Vitamin C as with it in 
their food. That ruled out the rat as proxy 
for man in experiments that show up lacks of 
Vitamin C and that reveal what different foods 
can do in the way of correcting the lacks. 


GUINEA PIGS proved more significant 


performers. For experiment the researchers pick 


animals about which they know certain things: 


Their age, their history, their parents' 


history, etc. For a week before the be— 


Part of the job of learning 
about vitamin values in the 
Nutrition Studies laboratory of 


the Bureau of Home Economics. 


Chapter III in the series on the 
help small laboratory animals give 
in tracking down the mysteries of 
vitamins in human health 


a "basal" ration prepared especially to exclude 
Vitamin C, 
Beginning the test simply meant taking away the 


and all the greenery they wanted. 


green feed, leaving, for a certain number of 


the animals, only the basal diet without Vita- 
min C, and giving to groups of others different 


specified amounts of Vitamin C food. 


THOSE ANIMALS that ate only the basal 
diet continued in what 
for about 12 days, 


seemed a normal state 
then started to lose weight 
and went rapidly through a typical fatal 


case of scurvy. The group on the basal 


: Youn 
ginning of a typical test, 6— to 8—weeks-— & , diet plus 1 cubic centimeter of tomato 
Consumers : 
old guinea pigs weighing from two-thirds Page juice (about a thimbleful) a day did not 


of a pound up to almost a pound were fed 


ee |e 


develop scurvy so soon and lived a little 
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longer. The next better fed group getting 14 
cubic centimeters tomato juice, lived out the 
whole time of the test—70 to 90 days——but lost 
weight and suffered the typical sore, stiff, 
enlarged joints and severe tooth troubles, that 
go with the milder approaches of scurvy. Even 
with 2 full cubic centimeters of tomato juice a 
day, the next group started to slow up in their 
rate of growth after 15 days of the diet, and 
their joints were sore though not stiff. Three 
cubic centimeters of tomato juice a day appeared 
to be enough to protect guinea pigs completely 
from the obvious symptoms of scurvy. 


OTHER TESTS have been worked out to 
raveal the less noticeable tooth troubles which 
are the first results of any lack in Vitamin C. 
Examinations after only 10 days' feeding of 
different diets ranging for purposes of com-— 
parison between the "basal" diet without any 
Vitamin C up to a diet complete with full Vita- 
nin C protection showed direct and immediate 
connection between degrees of tooth damage and 
degrees of shortage of Vitamin C. The tests 
showed that it took almost twice as much Vita- 
min C to keep the teeth in order as it did to 
ward off the more observable symptoms of scurvy. 


RESEARCH on human beings, though its 
results come from different and necessarily less 
exact methods, bear out the conclusions to which 
the animals helped point the way. One research— 
er, for instance, checked up the diet of all the 
patients of a certain dentist and found that 
tooth and gum troubles, including pyorrhea, were 
definitely connected with lack of Vitamin C in 
the diet, and that a pint of orange juice a 
day, mixed with lemon juice, plus half a head 
of lettuce, made an immediate improvement in 
the dental condition of those patients. 


IMPORTANT FACTS that have come out of 
the study of Vitamin C point several morals to 
people who want to pick the right foods for 
keeping in top-notch physical shape. One is 
that Vitamin C must get into the diet every 
Single day, since it doesn't share the happy 
faculty Vitamin A has of storing itself up 
against thin times. 
is that hard exercise and activity make symp— 
toms of lack of Vitamin C show up quicker: Loss 
of appetite and weight; fatigue; and of course 
bleeding gums, loose teeth, and sore joints. 
The moral for active young people is to make 


Another important discovery 


sure of a daily quota of Vitamin C for insur- 
ance against too-easy tiredness, lack of pep, 
and too many sessions with the dentist. 


ORANGE JUICE leads the list of sources 
of Vitamin C. Authorities haven't yet agreed 
as to the right amount of top nutrition, but, 
since no dangers seem to lurk in over supply, 
the more the better. When you use tomato juice 
aS a substitute, remember that it takes at 
least twice as much tomato, fresh or canned, as 
of orange to give the same potency in Vitamin C. 
All the growing parts of plants have Vitamin C, 
particularly the green leaves. Example of that 
rule is that dried beans and grains which have 
no Vitamin C in the dry state, 
acquire a rich 
sprouts. 


can suddenly 
supply by means 
Potatoes, while not among the really 
rich sources of Vitamin C, are such a staple 
food that enough Vitamin C often comes into the 
diet by the potato route to save people from 
serious deficiencies. In a potato-eating coun-— 
try like Ireland, for instance, the failure of 
the potato crop has been followed often by 
epidemics of scurvy. Changing a diet from 
cereal foods to the equivalent calories in po-— 


of growing 


tatoes has sometimes been enough to correct a 
Citrus fruit leads the 
fruit list for Vitamin C, but the berry family 
follows along and all fruits have some potency. 


Vitamin C deficiency. 


Among the meats the rich sources are liver, 


brain, and kidneys. 


MOST PERISHABLE of the vitamins, Vita-— 
min C often literally disappears into thin air. 
Exposure to heat and air brings down Vitamin C 
potency by leaps and bounds. For that reason, 
orange juice that has been standing for some 
time is less potent in Vitamin C than fresh- 
squeezed juice, and raw salads take a preferred 
position. The less cooking for green vegetables 
the better. 
tested cabbage, one of the cheap rich sources, 
The first few 
minutes of the experiment showed very little 
cooking loss. At the end of half an hour, the 
vitamin potency had been cut down by almost half. 
But even cabbage cooked this long was more than 
four times as potent in Vitamin C as cabbage 
At the end of two 
hours there was hardly enough Vitamin C left to 


The Bureau of Home Economics has 


for Vitamin C loss in cooking. 


cooked an hour and a half. 


count at all. Cooking with soda is absolutely 
out. One safe rule is to make sure of one green 
vegetable and one fruit, raw, every day. 
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ARM WOMEN from Missouri slept on the 
floors of the corridors of day coaches 
in order to take part in the third Triennial 
Conference of the Associated Country Women of 
the World which met in Washington from May 31 
to June 12. 
came by way of first-class railway carriage and 


Ladies of rural manors overseas 


luxurious ocean liner. Ancient flivvers carried 
cargoes than their age 
all the way across the country to 


bigger and capacity 
warranted, 


get here on time. 


CROWDED with six times the number of 
delegates figuring in the original plans, Wash- 
ington got down to business in the matter of 
hospitality. Women found shelter everywhere, 
from suites in the best hotels to cots in tents 
The 


special train from Indiana, 


in the tourist camp. "Prairie Farmer", 
provided living 


quarters for its occupants for the time they 


WORLD'S FARM WOMEN 


Nearly 7000 rural women from many 
kinds of homes in many countries meet 
in Washington to discuss their common 
problems. 


were here. Washington residents, 


the conference, 


interested in 
its problems, 
free with week-end invitations. 


HOME-—MAKERS who boasted they had never 
before been out of their own counties found a 
big week waiting for them. 
Roosevelt at a White House 
they had to 
from early dawn till 


President and Mrs. 
garden party on 
choose all week, 
night, 


the first day, 
late at 
among more ways to occupy their days 
than any dozen women could encompass. 


its aims, were 
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Received by the | 


There | 


were regular meetings of the Conference at Con- | 


stitution Hall and the new Government Audi- 


torium, at which reports were given in various | 


languages from 23 countries; group discussions, |} 
12 going on at once in one forenoon, were scat- | 


tered about the city in smaller 

rooms. Sightseeing, organized 

and unorganized, included the 
The Conference official placing of a wreath a 
the tomb of Martha Washington 
at Mount Vernon, which alone 
took 3,000 taxicabs off Wash- 


ington streets. 


presented Wash- 
ington’s farm wo- 
men visitors an op- 
portunity to learn 
about the many 
services offered by 
the Government to "ASSOCIATED Country 
the World" is é 
blanket name for the inter 

national banding together of "75 rural 
women's in 30 countries on 5 
Affiliated with the International 


homemakers. Women of 


organizations 
continents." 


conference | 
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TALK THINGS OVER 


Association and sponsoring the 1936 conference 
in Washington are: Women's National Farm and 
Associated Women of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation; National Master 
Farm Homemakers' Guild; New England Farm and 
Garden Association; New York State Federation of 
Home Bureaus; Kentucky Homemaker's Federation; 
North Carolina Federation of Home Demonstration 
Clubs; Illinois Home Bureau Federation; Oregon 
State Home Economics Council; and the Virginia 
Federation of Home Demonstration Clubs. At this 
writing the official count of the Washington 
conferees has not been completed, but a rough 


Garden Association; 


estimate puts the number at between 6,300 and 
6,500, of whom less than 200 were from abroad. 


OFFICIAL hospitality from the United 
States Government took various forms. Besides 
being received at the White House, the delegates 
received official greeting from Mrs. Roosevelt, 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace, and Secretary 
of State Hull. Government 
experts led group discussions 
in their fields. Government 
buildings were used for meet— 
ings. The Extension Service 
of the Department of Agricul-— 
ture took a prominent part in 
the actual work both before 
and during the conference. 


A chemist of the Food 
and Drug Adminis- 
tration points out 
fraudulent and dan- 
gerous drugs, foods, 
and cosmetics not 
subject to control 
under the present 


Food and Drugs Act. 


REPORTS from dele—- 
gates reflected the interests and the point of 
view of the organizations represented in the 
country reporting. Though almost all delegates 


showed an interest in health, most emphasis was 
given on improvements in medical care by dele— 
gates from the sparsely settled, less cosmo- 
politan areas, such as Australia, New Zealand, 
Africa, and parts of Canada, who reported on 
the development of nursing services, traveling 
clinics for mother and baby care, and other 


rock—bottom necessities. 


INTEREST in recreational activities 
and handicrafts was common to all delegations, 
but the most prominent spots were given to folk 































dancing, drama, music, flower gardening, and 
lighter forms of entertainment and artistic 
expression by the delegates from England. In 


our own South, handicraft is being developed 


more as a way out of economic distress. 


FOOD and nutrition took its naturally 
prominent part in the considerations of the 


conference as a whole, and all delegations re— 
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Examples of the animated 
ported progress in education exhibits which lined the 
in nutritive values, but in walls of one convention 


certain countries, such as_ hall. 

Germany, Norway, Latvia, and 

Finland, work done is made an integral expres- 
sion of the directives of the State economy 
toward national self-sufficiency. Thus reports 
from these countries describe progress in edu- 
cating the people to substitute home-—produced 
food for imported food in the diet, and to 
raise and manufacture the highest possible per- 
centage of home needs on the farm. 


ALL conferees were interested also in 
education, but in some countries the activity of 
the affiliated groups takes the form of provid- 
ing training for domestic servants, raising 
their standards of service, prestige, and use- 
fulness. In other countries where life of the 
participating farm women is more rigorous, 
hunger for cultural contact with the rest of 
the world shows in reports of such developments 
as traveling libraries, improved school and 
transportation facilities for rural children, 
etc. 


GROUP DISCUSSIONS, led by experts in 
the field, had as subjects: Art in Rural Life, 
Drama, Education for Country Life, Folk Dancing 
and Folk Singing, Handicrafts, Health Services 
in Rural Areas, Library Services in Rural Areas, 
Motion Pictures, Music, Organizations for Rural 
Young People, Radio, Study of Local History, 
the Country Woman and the Economic Problem, the 
Country Women's use of Rural Resources, Elec-— 
tricity in Rural Life, Marketing of Home Prod- 
ucts, Rural Unemployment and Readjustment, and 
Town People in the Country, (a) as workers, (b) 
as residents, and (c) as holiday makers. 


=P 


EXAMPLE of a typical discussion On a 
subject of vital interest to those choosing that 
meeting from among the many going on Simulta- 
neously, was the one on marketing of farm prod~ 
ucts. Marketers from all over the world ex 
changed ideas, and their methods were cata- 
logued. Types of marketing included cooperative 
individual, special 1-day sales 
sales by parcel post and express, by truck to 
institutions—hotels, etc., by way of meals to 
tourists, barter and exchange of goods and 
North Carolina reported income of 


roadside, 


services. 





$238,000 from 34 curb markets in 32 counties in 
1935, $283,000 coming in from other sales of 
home products by farm women in home demonstra- 
tion clubs in 53 counties. 


EXCHANGING grading methods resulted in 
a list of plans: Grading by a grading committee, 
education at market meetings of individual nmar- 
keters in grading their produce; grading accord- 
ing to Government regulations (in Canada, under 
the system of compulsory grading); individual 
grading under check of inspectors. All success- 
ful marketers agreed that only by some form of 
grading that would keep standards of quality 
high could a market hope to attract and increase 
its trade. 


SUMMARIZING the secretaries' reports 
of group discussions, Dr. Carl Taylor of the 
Resettlement Administration, divided them into 
four main heads: "First, the physical well-being 
of rural people; second, the economic well-being 
of rural people; third, the use of modern tech- 
nologies in farm life; fourth, creation and 
conservation of rural culture." He stirred his 
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audience to applause when he mentioned under the 
head of economic well-being that though handi- 
crafts could be expected to bring in only inci- 
dental "pin money" return in the form of cash, 
farm women list among their most deep-seated 
desires some income definitely their own to 
spend for their families according to the dic-— 
tates of their own ideals. 


ANOTHER round of applause came when, 
in pointing out the uncovered fields of the 
Conference, he mentioned housing. "I am con- 
vinced", he said, "that of all the elements in 
the standard of living—health, shelter, educa- 
tion, religion, recreation, and social partici- 
pation—housing is the weakest spot in rural 
life." The other point of omission he criti- 
cized was the lack of discussion of cooperation, 
which, he said, should be based on the pattern 
set by family life rather than that of big 


business. 


PRESS AND EDITORIAL problems took one 
session of the Conference. 
organization reported progress in the publica-— 


The president of the 
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FOODS AND NUTRITION et 5 
WE FARM FAMILY 


Live demonstrators of im- 
portant lessons farm fam- 
ilies are now learning. 


tion of "The Country Woman", 
official magazine of the 
association published in 
London. 


After 3 years' re- 

Search, the editorial staff presents this year a 
book called "Food in the Country Home", a collec— 
tion exchanging some of the food ideas of each 
country, including formulas for products rang— 
ing from bottled Norwegian cloudberries to soup 
made of kangaroos' tails. This book represents 


one of the first organized efforts toward inter-— 


national exchange of ideas by this organization. 
The path toward broadening of these ideas was 
laid out by a resolution asking for more editorial 
attention to international affairs in the rural 
press. 


KEYNOTE of the Conference was Secre— 
tary of Agriculture Wallace's initial speech of 
greeting. Pointing out the importance of farm 
women to society, he told 


pointing to a future generation of which two- 


how statistics are 


thirds of the population will have been pro—- 
duced by one-fifth of the women of the United 
States now on farms. 
them", 


mitting drudgery, denied household conveniences 


"If a great majority of 
he said, "are to be condemned to unre— 
common to most city homes, denied the oppor-— 
tunity for leisure and recreation and cultural 
activities—if this is to be the program of the 
rural women of the world—then we cannot expect 
either the material or the spiritual progress we 
wish to see in the coming generations. If, on 
the other hand, not merely 30 to 40 percent but 
80 to 90 percent of our farm women can have the 
household conveniences and the cultural oppor-— 
tunities they ought to have, along with im-— 
provement in the general economic position of 
agriculture, then the future both for 
women and for our civilization is immeasurably 


farm 


brighter." 


AS CONSUMERS, women take a recognized 
place of power, the Secretary pointed out in his 
later address to the "With the 
passing of the self-sufficient 
farmstead, producing 95 percent of the food and 
fiber for the family, we have come to an age 
where it is appropriate to speak of 'buying' a 


Conference. 
economically 


(Concluded on page 22] 
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Two bridges, making easier passageway for the busy 
workers in agriculture’s Department in Washington, are 
approaching completion, 


‘yy: CAN'T judge the quality of canned goods 

by the price", the New Jersey Department of 
Agriculture's Division of Consumer Information 
tells consumers in its latest illustrated feature 
stories. A recent demonstration of the relation 
between these two guides to buyers was made be- 
fore a group of teachers and students in home 
economics at New Jersey College for Women when 
an official grader examined sample lots of toma- 
toes, peas, and peaches. Most of the peas 
graded were found to be of good quality but 
prices varied from 15 to 23 cents for No. 2 cans 
which were scored as Grade A. The price of one 
can, scored as Grade B, was 19 cents. Two cans, 
grading as C, each cost 13 cents. None of the 
cans of tomatoes, priced from 5 to 19 cents, 
rated the Grade A standard. 
Grade B ranged from 10 to 19 cents. 
peaches, too, failed to show any close relation 
between quality and price. 


Those which scored 
Canned 


* 


ADULTERATING honey proved an expensive 
short cut to bigger profits for a Brooklyn firm 


Consumer-Farmer Briefs 


from Washington 


recently when the Food and Drug Administration 
obtained a judgment carrying a fine of $2,374 
against the firm through a Federal Court action. 
Thirteen shipments of the so-called honey had 
been seized when analysis showed extensive adul- 
teration with liquefied "invert" sugar. Some of 
Honey ordi- 
narily costs from 3 to 4 times more than sugar. 
"The difference in price between honey and cane 
Sugar is a great temptation to unethical individ- 
uals", the chief of the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration states. 


the lots were also short weight. 


"Adulteration of honey is not 
frequently practiced, but when it is, it is not 
possible for the purchaser to recognize the 
fraud and protect himself." That's why Food and 
Drug officials are so alert to this kind of 
deception. 

* 


FRESH lettuce, peas, and cauliflower 
grown in western Washington are the central 
characters of a new marketing agreement and 
order between the Secretary of Agriculture and 
handlers of these products which take the place 
of a marketing agreement program in operation 
during the last two seasons. The purpose behind 
this agreement and order, like others applying 
to various fruits and vegetables, is to steady 
the flow of these products to market so as to 
avoid alternating gluts and shortages. 
and downswings in supplies may help consumers 
sometimes but are more often costly to farmers. 


Upswings 


TO STEADY the movement of these west- 
ern Washington products to market, there is to be 
uniform grading and inspection. Committees of 
growers and shippers will limit the shipment of 
lower grades and sizes when markets’ cannot 
When this kind of regu- 
lation is not sufficient, these committees can 
stop all shipments until consumer demand for the 
products picks up. 


absorb all the supplies. 


* 


TRICKS for keeping fresh color, fiavor, 
and texture in canned green vegetables are sug- 
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sested by the home—canning experts of the Depart-— May by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 











nent of Agriculture. Chief rule is pre-cooking This is a free bulletin. 
h iling ture. First gi th 
below boiling nite aa ii ilar bee AVERAGE or APPROXIMATE weights of some 
Fs vegetables a short cooking in a saucepan with a ee 
water, keeping the temperature at or below the 
simmering point. Then put the hot vegetables im- Bushel Apples, fresh 48 lb. 
nediately into hot sterilized containers and Box Apples, fresh 44" 
process under steam pressure. Barrel Apples, fresh 140 " 
- ; Bushel Beans, dry lima oo 
on 
Bushel B » oth gs 
, O74 LOW-TEMPERATURE pre—cooking has been vigiabiinnaadial ves 
: ; Crate (Std.-45) Cantaloups 60: * 
lon. tried in canning studies by the Bureau of Home ; 
ee ‘ ia ; “er ne Box Grapefruit, Fla. So 
i y spinach, kale, collards, green ; ; 
at EconomicS witn p Mw : bs " Box Grapefruit, Calif. 60 " 
as beans, and young peas. n every trial the fresh- Seshei Grapes 4g. 
i ness of the seswitnanate eee over vegetables Basket (12 qt.) Grapes, Eastern ig" 
pre-cooked at the boiling point. Best results Bushel Onions, dry 54 " 
sl with greens were reported fror pre-—cooking until Box Oranges, Fla. 90 " 
aii they wilted; with green beans, until they bent Box Oranges, Calif. 7 " 
sia, without breaking; with young tender peas, about Bushel Peaches, fresh 4g." 
at 5 minutes. Box Peaches, Western 20. * 
is Bushel Pears, fresh op" 
the HIGH HEAT in blanching or pre-cooking Box Pears, Western 46" 
and | fades these green vegetables and results in some Bushel Plums, fresh so “ 
1 of | loss of flavor and fresh texture. Chlorophyll, Box Plums, Western au" 
the green substance in plants, is sensitive to Box Plums, NW. suitcase 16," 
acid during cooking. Heat of cooking or canning Bushel Potatoes, Irish oo ” 
drives out the acid in vegetables. In an open Bushel Soybeans co 
ower saucepan, this acid passes off with the steam. Bushel Spinach toon" 
tral While most green vegetables are considered "non- Bushel Swee tpotatoes 55 "* 
and acid", as compared with many fruits, the ver Bushel Tomatoes 53" 
p y 
and small amount of acid present in most vegetables * Usual weight of sweetpotatoes when harvested. Much 
lace is enough to require special care in blanching. weight is lost in curing or drying. Net weight when sold in markets may be 
tion far below 55 pounds. 
hind * 
: "BALANCE costs 
ying , 
sady against advantages — sie FRESH weight equivalents for units of dry or shelled foods 
3 to embark on home canning", is are equally important measures of value: 
ings still a good rule for con- 
sare sumers without home gardens. — laine . — a isis 
; “ . shelle monds about 34 . unshelle 
. Your CONSUMERS' GUIDE of Au :* ten Seeein “oa “ pea 
gust 5, 1935, helps you to —_ ; : e . . 
sst- judge the pros and cons. dried Apricots 53 fresh 
. 1 " shelled Beans, Lima " 2 _ unshelled 
. / . 1 " dried Dates " 1.33" fresh 
5 0 
DOL 1 gallon Maple sirup > <6 "sugar 
t CONSUMERS lucky 1 lb. dried Peaches, Calif. " 53 " fresh 
no 
" | enough to be able to buy 1 " shelled Pecans 23 a" unshelled 
na : foods in quantity and care— 1 " shelled Peanuts " 1l$ m unshelled 
oe ful in counting canning cost 1 " shelled Peas, green S ao unshelled 
will find a useful guide to . jee “ ‘fresh in Calift.’; 
lL © “dried Prunes reg 
the relative cost of big and \3-4 " fresh elsewhere 
little amounts in the "Re- oe Raisins ue ae ’ fresh grapes 
jt vised list of Approximate or 1 " milled Rice "1.62 "rough or unhulled rice 
we Average Weights of Various 1 " shelled Walnuts, English " 2.38 " unshelled 
Commodities" - released in [Concluded on page 22] 
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ELON season swings fully underway in June 
M Cantaloup shipments usually reach their peak 
in this month and then decline until the seagop 
October. 
honeydew supplies 


ends in Watermelon, honeyball ang 
increase sharply during June 


but peak movement does not occur until July 


SHIPMENTS of all melons except water- 
melons, up to the end of May, were larger and | 


earlier than last year. Watermelon acreage js 
expected to be about 5 percent below last year, 
Production in the early producing States, which 
‘ship in June, is estimated at about one million 
melons less than in 1935, an 8 percent decline. 
The crop in these States is in good condition 
but a little late. Since 1930 there 


a tendency to increase production in 


has been 
the late 
and Sep- 
This accounts in part for this year's 


producing States which ship in August 
tember. 

Gecline. Georgia and South Carolina still are 
the largest melon producers and their supplies 


move mainly in July. 


CANTALOUP, honeydew, honeyball, casa- 
ba, and Persia melon prospects appear better 
than last year. The Imperial Valley crop, which 
moves mainly in June, 
about 100,000 crates in excess of 1935. Acre- 
age in the second group of early producing States, 
which ship in late June and July, is about the 
same as last year and considerably above 1933 
and 1934. It is too early to forecast production 
in this area. 


is of good quality and 


DROUGHT conditions in the Southeast 
mid-April 
brought potato growing 


since have browned pastures and 
conditions in the 10 
Southern States to their lowest June 1 level 
Since 1924. 
potatoes in late June and July and 


needed 


This area is the largest source of 
rains are 


to prevent yields from dropping further 


in potatoes, other vegetables, and fruits. 


While the Southeast was sorely lacking in rain 
the Dustbowl in the Southwest received a welcome 
rain there in- 


drenching in May. Torrents of 


proved wheat yields and raised estimates of total | 


winter wheat production from 464 million bushels 
cn May 1 to 482 million bushels on June l. 


FOR the first time since early April 
retail food costs resumed their downward trend 
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and Supplies 


when they declined 0.3 percent from May 5 to 
May 19. 
to the fact that higher prices of eggs, citrus 
fruits, and potatoes partially offset sharp 
price declines in meats and dairy products. 
While prices of certain items such as eggs are 


The small size of the decline was due 


now advancing, this condition should not alarm 
consumers. In most 
selling below last year's level and the in- 
creases are only the usual price changes that 
occur when production drops off seasonally. 
Prices of farm products fluctuate monthly along 
with changes in supplies. 


cases, these items are 


These major seasonal 
price fluctuations must be taken into account, 
and it is only when expected seasonal price 
changes are exceeded that consumers should be 
alarmed. 


SINCE December 31, 1935, 
have gradually declined 3 percent compared with 
a7 percent rise during the same period in 1935. 
Most of this year's decline occurred before the 
first of February. Expected declines 
since then have not materialized because of un— 


food costs 


large 


usually severe winter weather in February. 


INDEX of retail food costs, as re- 
ported by the Bureau of Labor Statistics on May 
19, was 79.9 percent of the 1923-25 average. 
This was about 2 percent below costs at this time 
last year. On May 15, 1933, the index stood at 


62.5 compared with 102.4 on May 15, 1929. 


MEATS and dairy products registered 
the major declines in cost during the 2-week 
period as supplies of hogs, cattle, and butter 
increased seasonally. Major advances were 
limited to eggs and fresh fruits and vegetables. 
The cost of fats and oils, and cereal products 
was again slightly lower, a tendency that has 
been true since the first of the year. Fruits 
and vegetables were the only food group higher 
in price on May 19 than at that time last year. 


FARM prices continued downward from 
tid-April to mid-May as substantial price de- 
clines occurred in wheat, hogs, beef cattle, and 
dairy products. These decreases more than off- 
set price increases in potatoes, fruits, and 
eggs. From April 15 to May 15, the index of 
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farm prices dropped 2 points and reached 103 
percent of the 1909-1914 average. 


SINCE January prices which farmers 
receive averaged below their level during the 
first 5 months of 1935. The only food products 
now substantially above January—May 1935 farm 
prices are potatoes, hogs, calves, sheep and 


lambs, and chickens. 


LOWER farm prices during 1936 did not 
result, however, in lower cash income to farmers 
because larger supplies were being marketed. 
During the first 4 months of 1936, farmers' 
cash income from the sale of farm products was 
the highest reported since 1930. Cash income 
from January to April this year, excluding all 
benefit payments, amounted to $2,017,000,000, 
compared with $1,749,000,000 during the same 
period in 1935. April income was $22,000,000 
above April 1935, but $12,000,000 lower than 
March because of smaller shipments of wheat and 
cotton. Farm cash income in the second half of 
1936 is expected to be bigger than that of a 
year ago. 


RELATIVELY light potato supplies are 
expected to continue through June and July, 
when new potatoes form the bulk of potato sup-— 
plies. Continued dry weather in the Southeast 
has reduced the amount of potatoes per acre. 
June new potato supplies arrive mainly from the 
second group of early producing States and pro- 
duction there is expected to be 2.1 million 
bushels, or 32 percent below last year. Pro- 
duction in the intermediate States, which ship 
mainly in July, is forecast at about 22 percent 
below 1935. Virginia, which supplies the major 
part of the intermediate crop, reports late 
plantings and dry weather retarding growth. 
June rains would considerably improve yields. 


RETAIL potato prices moved up 0.2 cent 
during the 2-week period and were selling at 3.4 
cents per pound. Prices were 16 percent above a 
month ago and 66 percent above the level at this 
time last year. Early clean-up of old-crop 
potatoes was probably the major factor in this 
rise. Considerable further increase has oc— 
curred since May 19. Farm prices advanced from 
81.1 cents a bushel in mid-April to 87.1 cents a 
bushel in mid-May. Farm prices a year ago were 
44.6 cents a bushel. 


VEGETABLE prospects for this June and 
July are for larger tomato supplies, but smaller 


amounts of lettuce, 
snap beans. 


cucumbers, green peas, ang 
Large June tomato supplies may be 
expected because production in the second early 
States is forecast at 600,000 bushels above 
1935, a 19 percent July supplies 
should continue large because a record tomato 
acreage is forecast for the intermediate States 
Lettuce will not prove as plentiful as it was 
during May. 


increase. 


The lettuce crop in the intermedi- 
ate States shipping in June is expected to be 
Slightly below last year. 


CUCUMBER supplies in June are expecteg 
to be fairly light because production in the 
second section of early States is only about 69 
percent of 1955. Smaller green pea supplies 
during June also appear likely. Snap bean pro- 
duction in the first section of intermediate 
States, which ship in June, is about 20 percent 
below last year. Low production in most cases 
was due to unfavorable weather which delayed 
planting, and dry conditions during April and 
May which curtailed growth. 


COST of fresh fruits and vegetables 
advanced during the 2-week period because in- 
creases in fruit and potato prices more than 
offset decreases in other vegetable prices. 
Most vegetables continued to sell at prices 
well below their level at this time last year. 
Green beans showed the largest decrease, drop- 
ping 1.6 cents per pound, while lettuce was 1.2 
cents per head cheaper. Spinach declined about 
1 cent a pound and celery, cabbage, and onions 
were Slightly lower in price. From now on local 
truck gardens will supply an increasing share 
of produce and this should result in lower retail 
prices for more vegetables. 


LEMONS made the major advance in re- 
tail fruit prices, jumping 4.5 cents a dozen 
during the 2-week period. Lemons usually ad- 
vance in price during hot weather, when demand 
increases. This year's crop is estimated at 
8.2 million boxes compared with the large 10.5 
million box crop last year. Orange prices went 
up 2 cents a dozen and appear likely to advance 
some more in June. Valencia or summer oranges 
from California, best suited for juice purposes, 
are now arriving and should continue to form the 
bulk of supplies until November. 


PEAK egg production was reached during 
early May and while production will decline from 
now until the late fall, the amount of the de- 
cline is expected to be smaller than last year. 
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Favorable weather conditions and relatively low 
feed prices in May stimulated production and 
these conditions should continue through the 
summer. Receipts at major markets during the 
first 3 weeks of May were about 15 percent above 
the corresponding period in 1935. 


EGG prices to consumers advanced 0.4 
cent per dozen from May 5 to May 19. Prices 
were still 10 percent below the same period last 
year and are expected to continue below the 1935 
level throughout the summer. Prospects for only 
small retail price increases during June are 
fairly good. 


LARGER supplies of fresh poultry are 
now coming to market. The seasonal upswing in 
fresh broilers and fryers has started. Retail 
poultry prices usually decline as freshly killed 
poultry replaces storage supplies. 


BUTTER production should reach its 
peak the middle of June and then start down- 
ward 1 month earlier than last year when ab- 
normal conditions prevailed. Production of but— 
ter during the first 4 months of 1936 was 4.4 
percent above the same period in 1935. During 
the month of April it was 1 percent above April 
1935. No May total production figures are 
available, but reports from a few producers 
indicate that production is running above April, 
but below May of last year. This indicates a 
possibility that production this summer may be 
smaller than last summer with slightly higher 
prices. Improvement in pasture conditions is 
necessary if milk production close to the high 
mark of the 1935 summer is to be reached. The 
June 1 report on pasture conditions, however, 
was not encouraging. 


RETAIL butter prices declined season— 
ally 1.3 cents to 33.9 cents per pound during 
the 2-week period. Butter is now retailing at 
about the same price that prevailed at this time 
last year and it is 38 percent below the May 15, 
1929, price. Further seasonal price declines may 
be expected in June but these are likely to be 
small in view of the fact that wholesale prices 
of 92-score butter at New York were fairly steady 
during May. Farmers were receiving 26.7 cents 
per pound for butter in mid-May compared with 
88.3 cents per pound in mid-April. 


AVERAGE price of white bread remained 
at 8.2 cents per pound during the 2-week period. 
Bread is now selling at about one-half a cent 


below peak prices provailing at the end of last 
year, and 2 percent below prices a year ago. 
Nine cities reported price increases while € 
cities reported lower prices. Major change was 
in Milwaukee where prices declined 0.9 cent per 
pound. 


FEDERALLY inspected slaughter of hogs 
and cattle during May continued considerably 
larger than 1 year ago and lamb slaughter again 
showed sharp declines. 


SHARP declines in retail fresh pork 
prices and moderate decreases in the price of 
cured items occurred during the 2-week period. 
Pork chops and loin roast were 1.6 and 1.7 cents 
per pound lower, while sliced bacon was down 
0.5 cent per pound. Compared with this time 
last year fresh pork products were 8 percent 
lower and bacon prices about 2 percent higher. 
Other cured pork products were as much as 12 
percent above a year ago. Pork prices have 
registered declines of from 23 to 43 cents per 
pound since December 31, 1935. Lower retail 
prices at present have resulted from the start 
of the delayed marketing of the fall pig crop. 
Live-hog prices have advanced since the middle 
of May, but it is probable that retail prices 
will continue slightly downward through June 
or early July, at which time the seasonal low 
point in live—-hog prices is expected. 


RETAIL beef prices were slightly lower 
during the 2-week period and were about 14 per- 
cent below prices at this time last year. Re- 
cent major price changes were limited to rib 
and chuck roasts which were 0.4 cent per pound 
cheaper. Since the end of 1935, retail beef 
prices have declined about 2 cents per pound 
on all items. Cattle slaughter is expected to 
increase until mid-summer and this should mean 
further slight price declines. 


RAPID advance in lamb prices was 
checked from May 5 to May 19. Rib chops and 
chuck advanced 0.3 cent per pound but leg of 
lamb was 0.4 cent per pound cheaper. This was 
the first lamb price decline exhibited since early 
March when the upward swing in lamb prices began. 
The seasonal increase in the spring lamb re- 
ceipts is under way now, and retail prices may 
be expected to show only slight advances or 
small declines early in June. The usual sharp 
spring lamb price decline, which occurs the 
first half of June, is not expected this year 
until the latter part of June or early July. 


= Ole. 








PUBLIC ENEMY NO. 1 IN THE KITCHEN 


[Concluded from page 7] 


hold insecticides in the kitchen and pantry. 


ACCORDING to the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration: "Federal, State, and city food offi- 
cials, so far as it is humanly possible to do so, 
see that all food and food ingredients sold in 
the United States are entirely fit to eat. 
But to stamp out food poisoning entirely, the 
ultimate consumer, particularly the person who 
prepares food in the kitchen, must take up the 
work where the Federal Government, the States, 
and the cities leave it. If each person prepar— 
ing food for the table would follow the funda- 
mental rules, and remember hat sound food, 
freshly and thoroughly cooked, does not cause 
food poisoning, outbreaks of such illness should 
cease." 


HERE are the fundamental rules: 


FIRST, keep foods free from dirt and 
from insects or other carriers of micro-organ- 
isms. 


SECOND, see that all food to be eaten 
raw is fresh, clean, and sound, free from stale 
odors, from slimy, rotting areas, and from mold. 
Fresh vegetables and fruits and other foods to 
be eaten raw should be carefully and thoroughly 
washed in pure water before they go onto the 
table. 


THIRD, serve cooked food as soon after 
it is prepared as possible. 


FOURTH, and this applies especially to 
custard mixtures, do not expose moist or soft 
cooked food to a temperature above 50 degrees 
Fahrenheit for more than a few hours. Keep it 
in the refrigerator. If no refrigerator is 
available, recook the food before serving it, 
even if it shows no signs of spoilage. 


FIFTH, never take a chance on any food 
with an unusual smell or appearance. Be espe— 
cially careful with custard mixtures. Prepare 
the custard only as needed, cook it sufficiently, 
and if it is not to be served right away, keep it 
under refrigeration. 


THE HOME canner will avoid all danger 
from botulism, the most serious form of food 
poisoning, by following the rules for process— 
ing recommended by the Federal Bureau of Home 


a 


Economics in Farmers' Bulletin 1471, "Canning 
Fruits and Vegetables at Home." Copies of this 
bulletin may be obtained from the U. S. Depart. 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C, 


WORLD’S FARM WOMEN 
TALK THINGS OVER 


[Concluded from page 15] 


living. The women, of course, do most of the 
buying. As consumers, they have just begun to 
realize their tremendous economic power. 

Farm women more nearly than other human beings 
can look at this problem of producer and copn- 
sumer sensibly because they are directly con- 
scious of the sales price of cattle, hogs, 
wheat, and cotton 





and the purchase price of 
clothing, groceries, and machinery. They can 
think completely and fairly about the relation- 
ships between production economics and consump- 
tion economics. They may, on the one hand, 
offset the city women who think too exclusively 
of consumption: economics——and on the other hand 
they can educate the farm organizations in the 
importance of consumption economics." 


CONSUMER-FARMER BRIEFS 
FROM WASHINGTON 


[Concluded from page 17] 


IN MANY counties of North Carolina the 
State College Agricultural Extension Service is 
setting up question—and—answer meetings on rural 
electrification. Consumers and prospective con- 
sumers of electric power are showing more and 
more interest in safe and proper methods of 
wiring their homes and farms. During the past 9 
months 1,200 miles of rural power lines have 
been constructed in the old North State. 


* 


WHEN you eat walnuts, you probably 
throw the shells away. But nut growers who sell 
shelled walnuts aren't going to throw theirs 
away any longer. They plan to grind them up 
for use in various commercial products. The 
grinding operation breaks the hard walnut shells 
into 8-sided crystals varying in size from 4 
coarse l12-mesh material to a ine 325-mesh 
powder. Consumers may soon be using walnut 
shells in hard and soft rubber compounds, as- 
phaltum linoleums, roofing papers, and abrasive 
soaps. 
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Our Point of View 


THE CONSUMERS’ GUIDE believes that consumption is the 
end and purpose of production. 

To that end the CONSUMERS’ GUIDE emphasizes the 
consumer’s right to full and correct information on prices, 
quality of commodities, and on costs and efficiency of distribu- 
tion. It aims to aid consumers in making wise and economical 
purchases by reporting changes in prices and costs of food and 
farm commodities. It relates these changes to developments 
in the agricultural and general programs of national recovery. 
It reports on cooperative efforts which are being made by 
individuals and groups of consumers to obtain the greatest 
possible value for their expenditures. 

The producer of raw materials—the farmer—is dependent 
upon the consuming power of the people. Likewise, the con- 
sumer depends upon the sustained producing power of agri- 
culture. The common interests of consumers and of agriculture 
far outweigh diversity of interests. 


While the CONSUMERS’ GUIDE makes public official 
data of the Departments of Agriculture, Labor, and Commerce, 
the point of view expressed in its pages does not necessarily 
reflect official policy but is a presentation of governmental and 
nongovernmental measures looking toward the advancement of 
consumers’ interests, 
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